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had come from the West Indies as stowaways or refugees to seek free-
dom in England, often to find starvation. Their great number in the
eighteenth century has been little commented on. In the famous Somer-
sett case (1771-2) it was stated that there were then, according to the
most exact estimate that could be made, about 14,000 slaves in the
country, and Lord Mansfield accepted the 'number as between 14,000
and 15,000; a large proportion of these must have been in London,
where they seem to have lived chiefly in the eastern and riverside
parishes.75 From time to time Negroes appeared at the Old Bailey
charged with petty thefts, and in 1780 one was tried as a Gordon rioter.
Sir John Fielding protested against the practice of bringing these poor
creatures over from the West Indies:
The immense confusion that has arose in the families of merchants and
other gentlemen who have estates in the West Indies from the great numbers
of Negro slaves they have brought into this kingdom ... deserves the most
serious attention. Many of these gendemen have either at a vast expense
caused some of their blacks to be instructed in the necessary qualifications of
a domestic servant or else have purchased them after they have been in-
structed; they then bring them to England as cheap servants having no right
to wages; they no sooner arrive here than they put themselves on a footing
with other servants, become intoxicated with liberty, grow refractory, and
either by persuasion of others or from their own inclinations, begin to expect
wages according to their own opinion of their merits; and as there are already
a great number of black men and women who have made themselves so
troublesome and dangerous to the families who brought them over as to get
themselves discharged, these enter into societies and make it their business
to corrupt and dissatisfy the mind of every black servant that comes to
England; first, by getting them christened or married, which, they inform
them, makes them free. . . . Though it has been decided otherwise by the
judges. However it so far answers their purpose that it gets the mob on their
side, and makes it not only difficult but dangerous ... to recover possession
of them, when once they are spirited away; and indeed, it is the less evil of
the two to let them go about their business, for there is great reason to fear
that those blacks who have been sent back to the Plantations... have been the
occasion of those,.. recent insurrections in the... West Indies. It is a species
of inhumanity to the blacks themselves, to bring them to a free country.76
General sympathy was with the Negroes. Before 1772 the uncertainty
as to their legal position must have made it very difficult for them to get